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such theories we primd facie unreasonable, but be-
cause it is at any rate the more obvious course to to theories
seek to determine the function of an organism by
studying its inner constitution, than by having re-
gard to something which is external to it, and does
not act upon and modify it as a necessary part of
its environment. It is only when this method has
been tried and has failed that we should seek out-
side us for some guide as to the part we ought to
play in the universe. For this reason I shall not
take into consideration the views of the basis of
ethics which find it in positive law either divine
or human, except in so far as they are shown to
follow from the nature of man. It is not necessary
for me to deny that the source of all moral obliga-
tion may be the will of God, or the commands of
the sovereign, or the opinion of society, and that
the highest moral ideal may be obedience to such a
rule. But theories of this kind make ethics merely
an application of positive theology, or of legislation,
Dr of social sentiment, and seem only to have an

Their difference rather consists in the different position and func-
/ion assigned to reason m man* It is because Kant is for the
noment looking upon reason as something distinct from human
lature that he says that " the ground of obligation is to be sought,
lot in the nature of man or in the circumstances in the world in
vmch he is placed, but & priori simply in the notions of pure
eason" (Werke, iv. 237). His "metaphysical" view of ethics,
lowever, follows from the rational constitution of the human
ubject and his experience, and does not depend on any source
hat really " transcends " the reason of man.